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THE IRON MASK. secrecy was enjoined and agreed upon. 


By this name, is designated an unknown prisoner, sent in 
the greatest secrecy to the Castle of Pignerol, and thence 
transferred tothe Island of St. Margaret. He was a man 
above the middle stature, and admirably well formed. His 
skin was a little brown, but fine and soft; and he took as 
much care to preserve it in that state, as a coquette lady.— 
His greatest taste was for fine linen, lace and toys. He 
played upon the guitar, and appeared to have received an 
excellent education—he interested by the very sound of his 
voice; never complaining of his confinement, nor giving to 
understand who he was. In maladies, when he had need of 
a physician or surgeon, and in the journeys which his differ- 
ent removals occasioned, he wore a mask, the chin-piece of 
which had steel springs, which left him the liberty to eat and 
drink. ‘The orders were to kill him if he uncovered himself, 
but when alone, he was permitted to unmask. He remained 
at Pignerol, until St. Mars, an officer of confidence command- 
ing this Castle, obtained the command of the Isles of Lerins; 
he carried with him his prisoner into this maritime solitude, 
and when he wag made Governor of the Bastile, his captive 
followed him there, always masked ; he was lodged in this 
prison as well as he could be. Nothing was ‘refused him 
that he asked for: he had the richest clothes, and the best 
cheer, and the Governor®rarely sate before him. This il- 
lustrious unknown died the 17th of November, 1703, and was 
buried under the name of ‘ Marchiali.? What redoubles the 
astonishment is, that when he was sent to St. Margaret, no 
considerable person was known to have disappeared in 

- Europe ; and this prisoner undoubtedly was one, from the fol- 
lowingecircumstances that happened soon after he went upon 
that Island. The Governor himself put the dishes on his ta- 
ble, and then shut him up and retired; one day he wrote 
with the sharp point of a knife upon a silver plate (for he was 
served in silver) and threw the plate out of the window, to- 
wards a boat which was at the shore, almost at the foot of 
the tower; a fisherman to whom the boat belonged, picked 
up the plate and carried it to the Governor. The latter, as- 
tonished, demanded of the fisherman: “ Have you read what 
is written upon this plate? and has any one seen itin yoy 
hands?” The fisherman answered, “I do not know how to 
read; I have jyst found it, and no person has seen it.” He 
was detained until the Governor had well informed himsel 
that he had never been able to read, and that the plate had 
not been seen by any other person. “Go,” said the Govern- 
or; “you are very fortunate in not knowing how to read.”— 
La Grange Chancel relates in a letter, that when St. Mars 
went to take this prisoner to conduct him to the Bastile, he 
said to St. Mars, “Does the King mean to take my life ?”— 
“No, my Prince,” answered St. Mars, “ your life ig in safety; 
you have only to let yourself be conducted.” He adda, “ I dee oer pa and to have been in the habit of converting all 
was told by a man named Dubuisson, the cashier of the fa-|! sorts of articles into auxifiaries in his favorite pursuits, it is 
mous banker, Samuel Bernard, who, after being imprisoned|| not probable that the various strange preparations which 
some years in the Bastile, was conducted to St Margaret; fille the shelves and boxes of his landlord’s shop would es- 
that he was in a chamber, with some other prisoners, precise-||cape his curious examination. ‘ Although Newton’s glory 
ly over that occupied by this unknown person ; that through|| chiefly depends upon his discoveries in abstract and mechan- 
the funnel of the chimney, they could talk and communicate|| ical science, some of his speculations, and — some 
with the unknown person; but, that when it was asked of] of his writings on the subjects of light and color, show that 
him why he was obstinate in not disclosing his name and ad-|| the internal constitution of matter, and its chemical proper- 
ventures, he answered that an ayowal would cost him his} ties, had also much occupied his thoughts. Thus, too, in 
life, as well as the lives of all those to whom he should re-|| other departments, genius has fougd itself sufficient materi- 
veal his secret.” als and instruments in the humblest and most common ar- 

The name of the “Tron Mask,” has prevailed to designate/| ticles, and the simplest contrivances. Furgurson observed 
this celebrated unfortunate, but Du Jonca does not say the}) the places of the stars by means of a thread with adew beads 
mask was of iron; he says only, that it was a mask of black// strung on it, and Tycho Brahe did the same thing with a 
velvet. All these anecdotes prove, that the Jron Mask was = of compasses. The self-taught American philosopher, 
a prisoner of the greatest importance.—But who was this) Rittenhouse, being, when a young man, employed as an ag- 
captive ? p , ricultural Jaborer, used to draw geometrical diagrams on his 

Among the great variety of conje¢tures that have been) plough, and study them as he turned up the furrow. Pascal, 
brought forward to resolve this historical problem, the fol-|| when a mere boy, made himself master of many of the ele- 
lowing has the air of reconciling the circumstances most, to|| mentary propositions of geometry, without the assistance of 

bability, and of best accounting for the incidental facts re-|| any master, by tracing the figures on the floor of his room 
ated in the case which seem to have been admitted as au-|| with a bit of coal. This, or a stick burned at the end, has 
thentic. It is not known that the persons entrusted with’ often been the young painter's first pencil, while the smooth- 
the important secret have left any written memoirs, but it|est and whitest wall he could find, supplied the place of a 
has somehow leaked out into the world, that he was the twin-|;canvas. Such, for example, were the commencing essays 
brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and the first born of the} of the reg A Tusgan artist, Andrea del Say oy who em- 
twins. When,the royal council took into consideration the) ployed his leisure hours in this manner when he was a little 
circumstance of twin Princes, one only of whom could be iboy tending cattle, till his performances at last attracted the 
heir to the throne, the opinion was urged in the council by) notice of one of the Medici family, who placed him under a 
some profound naturalists, that the first born of twins was! proper master. The famous Salvator Rosa first displayed 
the last begotten, and consequently the last born was in fact bie genius for design in ye pape manner. To these instan- 
the eldest of the two, and therefore entitled to the throne. le s may be added that of the Tate English musical composer, 

The council decided the case in conformity to that belief ; Me John Davy, who is said, when only six years old, to have 


up, under the care of a nobleman, in a distant province, in 
ignorance of his birth and condition; and the secret not to 
be revealed but in the event of the death of the other twin 
without legitimate issue. When he was grown nearly to 
manhood, by some extraordinary and accidental circum- 
stance, there came under his perusal some correspondence 
of the nobleman, his guardian, by which he obtained a know!- 
— of his birth and condition,which knowledge he imparted 
to his guardian. From that time, he was taken into confine- 
ment, and treated as we have seen. The lineaments of his 


of the King, his brother ; and this was the regson why he was 
so rigidly confined to a mask, whenever he was hrought out 
of his prisons ; or to be seen by others than those in the se- 
cret. ~ 





From ‘* Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” 


NECESSbTY AND INVENTION. 


A curious catalogue might be made of shifts to which in- 
genious students in different departments of art have re- 
sorted, when, like Davy, they have wanted the proper instru- 
ments for carrying on their inquiries or experiments. His 
is not the first case in which the stores of an apothecary’s 
shop are recorded to have fed the enthusiasm, and materially 
assisted the labors, of the young cultivator of natural science. 
The German chemist, Scheele, whose name ranks in his own 
department with the greatest of his time, was, as well as Da- 
vy, apprenticed in early life to an apothecary. While living 
in his master’s house, he used secretly to prosecute the study 
of his favorite science, by employing often half the night in 
reading the works that treated of it, or making expériments 
with instruments fithricated, as Davy’s were, by himself, and 
out of equally simple materials. , 

Like the young British philospher, too, Scheele is recorded 
to have sometimes alarmed the whole household by his de 
tonations, an incident which always brought dewn upon him 
the severe anger of his master, and heavy menaces, intended 
to deter him from ever again applying himself to such dan- 
gerous studies, which, however, he did not long regard, It 
was at an apothecary’s house, that Boyle and his Oxford 
friends first held their scientific meetings, induced, as we 
are expressly told, by the opportunity they would thus have 
of obtaining drugs wherewith to make their experiments. 

Newton lodged with an apothecary, while at school in the 
town of Grantham ; and as, even at an early age, he is known 
to have been ardently devoted to scientific contrivances and 





face are said to have borne a striking resemblance to those || 


prudent precautions were deemed necessary, and the strictest | such a manner as to form an octave. 

It was also deter- 

mined, as a matter of state expediency absolutely necessary, 

that the excluded first born of the twins should be broug tH if 
| 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 
he death of this remarkable individual, very recently, 
| at Stapleton Park, near Bristol, has re-awakened much of the 
| public interest*excited by his arrival in this country :—one 
| of those extraordinary circumstances to whigh we have else- 
_where alluded, as distin@ly marking the ddvent of great 
|changes in our Indian empire. He had been unwell for 
some months; and the last time we saw him, which was a 
'few weeks since, at the Star and Garter, Richmond, his fer- 
| vent expressions of admiratiun of a splendid sunset over the 
lovely landscape below, were interrupted by a short uneasy 
cough, which caused us to fear that the day of his singularly 
|moral, intellectual, and religious pilgrimage was drawing to 
» similar close: and the world was about to lose the benefit 
i: that light which he should not rise again to scatter o’er the 
ast. 

| Of his previous course, it is our good fortune, as journal- 
ists, to possess a sketch written by himself; the simplicity 
of which is so characteristic of the man, thet we are sure it 
will be read with much melancholy interest. It follows: 


My Dear Frienn—In conformity with the Wish you have 
so frequently expressed, that | should give yowen outline 
of my life, 1 have now thg pleasure to send yor the following 
very brief sketch, ‘ , 

My ancestors were Brahmins of a very high order ; and, 
froin time immemorial, were devoted to the religious dutie 
of their race, down to my fifth progenitor, who about one 
hundred and forty years ago, gave up spiritual exercises for 
worldly pursyits aud aggrandizement. His descendants ever 
since have followed hig example, and, according to the usual 
fate of courtiers, with various success ; sometimes rising to 
honor, and sometimes falling; sometiines rich, and sometimes 
poor; sometimes excelling in success, sometimes miserable 
through disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, 
of the sacredotal order by profession as well as by birth, 
of a family than which none holds a higher rank in that pro- 
fession, have up to the present day, uniformly adhered to a 
life of religious observances and devotion, preferrin 
jand tranquility of mind to the excitements of ambition, and - 
all the allurements of worldly grandeur. : 

In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the 
wish of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic lan- 
guages, these being accomplishments indispensable to those 
who attach themselves to the courts of the Mahommedan 
princes; and, agreeably to the usage of my maternal rela- 
itions, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanscrit and the 
theological works written in it, which contain the bady of 
Hindoo literature, law, and religion. 

When about the age of sixteen, | composed a manuscript, 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of 
the Hindoos, This, together with ny known sentiments on 
that subject, having produced a coolness between me and 
my immediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and 
passed through different countries, chiefly within, but some 
beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a feeling of t 
aversion to the establishment of the British power in fndis. 
When I hati reached the age of twenty, my father recalled 
me, and restored ine to his fevor ; after which I first saw and 
began to associate with Europeans, and soon after made my- 
sel on acquainted with their laws and form @f gov- 
ernment. Finding them generally more intelligent, more 
steady and moderate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice 
against them, and became inclined in their favor, feeli 
persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, weilial 
more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native 
inhabitants: and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them, 
even in their public capacity. My continued controversies 
with tle Brahmans, on the subject of their idolatry and su- 
perstition, and my interference with their custom of burni 
| widows, and other pernicious practices, revived and incre 
their animosity against me: and through their influence 
with my family, my father was again obliged to withdraw 
his countendhce openly, though his-limited pecuniary sup- 
port was stil] contued to me. 
| After my father’s death, I opposed the advocates of idola- 
\try, with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art 
of printing, now established in India, I publi various 
| works and pamphlets against their errors, in the native and 
foreign ldnguages. This raised such a feeling me. 
that I was at Jast deserted by every person except or 
three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to which they 
belong, I alway@feel grateful. 

The ground which I took in all my controversies was, not 














but deeply apprehensive that the decision, not according with’ begun the study and the practice of his art, by imitating the 
the vulgar ideas of the right of primogepiture, might be! chimes of a neighboring church, with eight horse shoes, 


that of opposition to Brahmanism, but to a perversion ot it; 
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— — 
and I endeavored to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins 
was contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the prin- 
ciples of the ancient books and authorities which they pro- 
fess to revere and obey. Notwithstandigg the violence of 
the opposition and resistance to my opinions, several highly 
respectable persons, both among my own relations and oth- 
ers, began to adopt the Same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by; 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its man-| 
ners, customs, religion, and political institutions. I refrained, | 
however, from carrying this intention into effect until the) 
friends who coincided in my sentiments should be increased 
im number and strength. My expectations having been at 
length realized; in Noy. 1830, J embarked for England, as! 
the discussion of the East India Company's charter was ex-) 
yected to come on, by which the treatment of the natives of] 

ndia, and its future government, would be determined Yor| 
many years to come; and an appeal to the king in council| 
against the abolition of the practice of burning widows was} 
to be.heayd before the privy council; and his Majesty the) 
Emperor of Delf had likewise c@nmissioned me to bring, 
before the authorities in England, certain encroachments on| 
his rights by the East [India Company. I accordingly ar- 
rived in England in April, 1831. 

[ hope you will excuse the brevity of this sketch, as I have 
no leisure at present to enter into particulars, and [ re- 
main, &c. Rammouun Roy. 








From Seuthey'’s * Book of the Church.” 
THE DRUIDS. 

The Druids are said to have retained the belief of one su- 
preme God, all-wise, all-mighty, all-merciful, from whom all 
things which have life, proceed, They held, also, the immor- 
tality of the soul: whatever else they taught, was deceit or 
vanity. ‘Thus, it is said, they believed that the soul began 
to exist in the meanest insect, and proceeded through all the 
lower orderg of existence, ascending at each new birth, to a 
higher form, till it arrived at its human stage; this, accord- 
ing to their philosophy, being neces@ary, that it — col- 
lect during its progress, the properties and powers of animal 
life. This lower state was a state of evil; but there could 
be no sin there, because there could be no choice, and there- 
fore death was always a passage to a higher step of being.— 
But when the soul had ome its human form, it then pos- 
sessed the knowledge of good and evil; for maf is born to 
make his choice between them; he i8 born also to experi- 
ence change and suffering, these being the conditions of 
humanity. The soul, thus elevated, became responsible, and 
if it had chosen evil instead of good, returned after death to 
the state of evil, and was condemned to an inferior grade of 
animal life, low in proportion to the debasement whereto it 
had reduced itself. But they who had chosen the better 
part, which it is free to all to choose, passed into a state from 
whence it was not possible to fall; for when death had de- 
livered them from the body, evil had power over them no 
longer ; because they had experienced it, and knew that it 
was evil: and they were no longer subject to suffering, nei- 
ther to change; but continuing the same in goodness and 
in heavenly affection, they increased in knowledge, and 
thereby in happiness, through all eternity. They believed 
also, that the beatified soul retained the love of its country 
and its kind; and that the spirits of the good sometimes re- 
turned to earth, and became prophets among mankind, that 
they might assist their brethren, and by teaching them heav- 
| things, oppose the power of Cythraul, or the Evil One. 

hese were but the conceits of imagination; and they 
who impose upon the people their own imaginations, how- 
ever innocent, prepare the way for the devices of deceit and 
wickedness, Good men may have mingled these fancies 
with the truth; bad ones feigned that there were other gods 
besides Him in whom we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing ; Teutates, whom they called the Father, and Taranis, 
the Thunderer, Hesus, the god of battle, and Andeaste, the 
goddess of victory ; Hu, the mighty, by whom it is believed 
that Noah, the second parent of the human race, is intended ; 
Ceriden{@ goddess in whose rites the preservation of man- 
kind in the ark was figured ; Beal, or Belinus, for the Phe- 
nicians had introduced the worship of their Baal. By favor 
of these false gods, the Druids pretended to foretell future 
events, and as their servants and favorites, they demanded 
gifts and offerings from the deluded multitude. 
to secure this revenue, they made the people, at the begin- 
ning of winter, extinguish all their fires on one day, and kin- 
die them from the sacred fire of the Druids, which wofld 
make the house fortunate for the ensuing year: and if any 
man came, Who had not paid his yearly dues, they refused to 
give him a spark, neither durst any of his neighbors relieve 
him ; nor might he himself procure fire by any other means; 


‘go that he and his family were deprived of it till he had dis- 


charged the utterinost of his debts. They rected also great 
stones so cunningly fitted one to another, that if the upper 
one were touched in a certain place, though only with a fin- 
ger, it would rock; whereas no strength of man might avail 
to move it, if applied to any other part; hither they led those 
who were aecused of any crime, and under pretence that the 
gods would by this form of trial, manifest the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party, directed him where to eh and make 
the proof ; and thus at their discretion, they tither absolved 


The better}, 
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|_ The misletoe, the seed remo | is conveyed by the birds 
from one tree to another, they affected to hold in venteration. 
| When it was discovered growing upon ag oak, upon which 
tree it is rarely to be found, the Druids went thither with 
‘great solemnity, and all things were made ready for sacrifice 
jand for feasting. Two white bulls were fastened by their 
;horns to the tree; the officiating priest ascended, and cut 
the misletoe with a golden knife ; others stood below to re- 
\ceive itin a woollen cloth, and it was carefully preserved, 
that the water, wherein it had been steeped, might be adminis- 
tered to men, as an antidote against poison, and to cattle for 
the sake of making them fruitful. The sacrifice was then 
performed. The best and most beautiful of the flocks and 
herds were selected for this purpose. The victim was di- 
vided into three parts: one was consumed as a burnt offer- 
ing; he who made the ®ffering feasted upon another, with 
his friends ; and the the third was the portion of the Druids. 
In this wise did they deiude the people. But they had worse 
rites than these, did were guilty of greater abominations.— 
They were notorious, above the priests of every other idoli- 
try, for the practice of pretended magic ; they made the peo- 
ple pass through fire in honor of Beal; and they offered up 
the life of man in sacrifice, saying, that when the victim was 
smnitten with the sword, they could discover eyents which 
| were to come, by the manner in which he fell; and the flow- 
jing of his blood and the quivering of his body in the act of 
death. When a chief was afflicted with sickness, they sa- 


of his life might Be purchased, if another life were offered up 
jas its price; and in like manner, men were offered up when 
any calamity befel the people, and when they were about to 
jengage in war. Naked women; stained with the dark blue 
|dye of woad, assisted at these bloody rites. On great occa- 
|sions, a huge figure in the rude likeness gf man, was made 
jof wicker-workgand filled with men, As many’as were con- 
|demned to death for their offences were ptt into it; but if 
\these did not suffice to fill the image, the innocent were 
|thrust in, and they surrounded it with straw and wood, and set 
|fire to it, and consumed it, with all whom it contained, 





From the Edinburgh Eacyclopedia. 
ANIMALCULZ OF THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


The water of the main ocean is well known to be as trans- 
parent and as colorless as that of the most pure springs, and 
it is only when seen in deep seas, that any certain and un- 
changeable color appears. ‘The prevailing color is ultra- 
marine blue, differing but a shade from the color of the at- 
mosphere when free from obscurity. Butin many parts of 
the Polar Seas, the color changes to olive green, and the 
water becomes extremely turbid. Henry Hudson, the Arc- 
tic navigator, was perhaps the first who noticed this circum- 
stance, in the year 1607. Captain Parry and Captain 
Scoresby obseeved the same. Hudson attributes the turbid 
green color to the influence of the ice ; and Captain Parry, 
on first seeing brown-culored water in Davis’s Strait, con- 
sidered it as produced by an admixture with rain water.— 
The true cause, however, of this turbidity and change of 
color, was discovered by Mr Scoresby, to arise from an in- 
numerable quantity of minute meduse and animalcules con- 
tained in the water. He found that a cubic inch of the olive- 
green water contained about sixty-four meduse. In this 
proportion, a cubic mile would contain about 23,888,000,000,- 
000,000! ‘The sea where this water occurred, was above a 
mile deep ; but supposing these animals to extend only to 
the depth of two hundred and fifty fathoms, the above num- 
ber of one species of animal would still occur in a space of 
two miles square,—a number, which Mr Scoresby calculates 
would have required sixty thousand persons, to have started 
at the creation of the world, to have completed the enumer- 
ation at the present time. 

What a stupendous idea this fact gives of the immensity 
of creation, and of the bounty of Divine Providence, in fur- 
nishing such a profusion of life ina region so remote from the 
habitations of men! But if.the number of qnimals in a space 
of two miles square be 36 great, what must be the amount 
requisite for the discoloration of the sea, through an extent 
of perhaps gwenty or thirty thousaml square miles ? 

These animals, Mr Scoresby observes, are not without 
their evident economy, as on their existence probably de- 
pends the being and preservation of the whole race of mysti- 
jcele, and some other species of cetacious animals. For the 
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\crificed a human victim; because they said the continuance | 





— = 
ing of a transparent substance of a lemon yellow color, and 
globular form, appeared to possess but very little power of 
motion ; but a part, amounting perhaps to a fifth of the whole, 
were in continual action.. Some of t being seen advan- 
cing by a slightly waving motion, and spinning round 
with a considerable celerity, gave great interest and liveli- 
ness to the examination. But the progressive motion of the 
most active, however distinct and rapid it might appear un- 
der a high magnifying power, was in geality extremely slow, 
for it did not exceed an inch in three minutes. At this rate, 
they would require one hundred and fifty-one days to travel 
a nautical mile. ‘The condor, it is generally believed, could 
|fly round the globe at the Equator, assisted by a favorable 
gale, in about a week ; these animalcules in still water, could 
not accomplish the, same distance, in less than eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-five years, 

The vastness of their numbers and their exceeding mi- 
| nuteness, are circumstances discovered in these animalcules 
of uncommon interest. In a drop of the sea water, examined 
‘by a power of twenty-eight thousand two hundred and twen- 








|| ty-four, (magnified superficies,) there were fifty in number 


on an average, in each square of the micrometer glass of one 
eight hundred and fortieth of an inch in diameter ; and as 
the drop occupied a circle on a plate of glass, containing five 
| hundred and twenty-nine of these squares, there must have 
been in this single drop of water, taken from the surface of 
the sea, in a place by no means the most discolored, about 
twenty-six thousand four hundred and fifty animalcules.— 
| Hence, reckoning sixty drops to a drachm, there would be a 
‘number in a gallon of water, exceeding by one half, the 
‘amount of the population of the whole globe! How insig- 
\nificant, in point of numbers, is man! What a conception 
| does it give us of the minuteness of creation, when we think 
| of twenty-six thousand animals living, obtaining subsistence, 
‘and moving at their ease without annoyance to one another, 
jin a single drop of water! The diameter of the largest of 
\the aniinalcules was only the two thousandth of an incli, and 
many only a four thousandth. T'ge army which Bonaparte 
led into Russia in 1812, estimated at five hundred thousand 
men, would have extended in a double row, or two men 
abreast, with two feet and three inches space for each pair 
of men, a distance of one hundred six miles and a half; the 
same number of these animalcules, arranged in a similar way , 
lin two rows, but touching one another, would only reggh five 

feet, two inches and a half! A whale requires a Bea, an 

ocean to sport in. About hundred and fifty millions of these 
animacules would have abundant room in a tunbler of water. 


POETRY. 


In so far as poetry may be considered one of the fine arts, 
it is undoubtedly the first of them: because it combines near- 
ly all the excellencies of the ether arts, with much that is 
pgguliar to itself. It has the vivid beauty of painting, the 
prominence and simplicity of sculpture, and the touching ca- 
dences of music; while it outlasts them ail. For time, which 
presses on most things with so wasteful a forte, seems to 
have no effect on the master pieces of poetry, but to render 
them holy. The‘ Venus’ of Apelles, and the ‘ grapes’ of 
Zeuxis have vanished; and the music of Timotheus is gone ; 
but the bowers of Circe still remain unfaded, and the 
‘chained’ Prometheus has outlived the ‘ Cupid’ of Praxite- 
les, and the ‘ Brazen Bull’ of Phalaris. Poetry may not al- 
ways attain its end so perfectly as painting or sculpture ; 
but that is, because its end is so high, and its range so much 
extended. It deals with more varied and more remote ob- 
jects: with abstract ideas and questions of intellect, which 
are beyond the reach of the other arts. It may be considered 
a moral science, operating both upon the passions and the 
intellect; although it never, strictly speaking, addresses it- 
self directly to the latter. 
| tis produced by various powers common to most persons, 
| but more especially by those which are almost peculiar to 
the poet, viz.: Fancy, and the crowning spirit, Imagination. 
|Imagination differs from Fancy, inasmuch as it does by a 
single glance, what the latter effects by deliberate compari- 
son. Generally speaking, immgination deals with the pas- 
| sions and the higher moods of the mind. It is the fiercer and 
|more potent spirit; and the images are flung out of its burn- 
jing grasp, as it were, molten and massed together. It is the 
‘genius of personification, It concentrates the many into the 























)tbundant in the Greenland sea; while these latter constitute 
the food of several of the whale tribe, inhabiting the same 
region: thus producing a dependent chain of animal life; one 
particular link of which being destroyed, the whole must 
necessarily perish, 

Besides these meduse, the Arctic seas abound with other 
‘still smaller animals. 
iby has met with extensive patches and stre@ks of the sea of 
|a yellowish green color, having the appearance of an admix- 
\ture with flowers of sulphur or mustard. These occurred 
near the East coast of Greenland, in the parallels of seventy 
and seventy-three degrees North, Suspecting the colorin 
matter to be of an animal nature,Mr Scoresby examine 
some of the water by a powerful microscope, when his con- 
jectures were confirmed b 














the accused, or made them appear guilty. ° 





immense numbers. The large 


|minute meduse apparently afford nourishment to the sepie,| 
canert, helices, and other genera of Molusca and Aptera, so| always changing, in one respect or another, the literal fact, 


In two or three instances, Mr Scores-| 


jone, coloring and investing its own complex creation with 
the attributes of all. Itsmultiplies and divides and re models, 


and glways enriching it, when properly exerted, It merges 
|ordinary labor and literal truth in the atmosphere which it 
||exhales, till they come forth like the illuminations of sunset, 
i which were nothing but clouds before. It acts on all things 
|| drawn within its range ; ae cre in the creation of char- 
‘acters, as in Satan and Ariel, and sometimes in figures of 
|| speech and common expression, It is different in different 
||people: ia Shakspeare, bright and rapid as the lightning, 
|| fusing things by its power; in Milton, awfif as collected 
thunder. It peoples the elements with fantastic forms, and 
| fills the earth with unearthly heroism, intellect and beauty. 
| It isthe parent of all those passionate creations which Shak- 


| generation of Milton; Sin, and the shadowy Death; Rumor, 


jes has bequeathed to us. It is the origin of that terrible 


the discovery of animalcules injjand Discord with its thousand tongues; Night and Chaos, 
proportion of these, consist-" ‘ancestors of — down to all those who lie 
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. and is, indeed, a concentration of the intellect, gathering to- 
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‘Under the boiling ocean, wrapt in chain,’ 
of all fantastics born beneath the moon, and al] miracles of 
dreams. It is an intense and burning power, and comes 
‘Wing’ d wi lighining and impetuous rage ;’ 
which line is i magnificent instance of imagination; 


gether its wandering faculties, and bursting forth in a flood 
of thought, till the apprehension i#staggered, which pursues 
it. The exertion of this faculty is apparent in every stage 
of our two great poets ; from 
* The shout that tore Hell’s concave,’ 
to the ‘ care’ that ‘sate’ on the faded cheek of Satan; from 
the ‘ wounds of Thammuz’ which 
. allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate,” 
to those « 

* Thoughts that wander through eternity ;’ 
from the ‘ curses’ of Lear upon his daughter, which 

‘Stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth,’ 
to Hamlet, 

‘ Benighted round with villanies,’ 
and thousands of others, which meet us at’every opening off 
the leaves. 








From the lustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
JEAN GORDON, THE GIPSY; 
THE ‘MEG MERRILIES’ OF ‘GUY MANNERING.’ 

It is impossible to specify the exact date of her nativity, 
though it probably was about the year 1670.—She was born 
at Kirk-Yetholm, in Roxburghshire, the metropolis of the 
Scottish gipsies, and was married to a gipsy chief, named Pat- 
rick Faa, by whom she had ten or twelve children. In the 
year 1714, one of Jean’s sons, named Alexander Faa, was 
murdered y another gipsy, named Robert Johnston, who 
nell thé pursuit of justice for nearly ten years, but was 
then taken and, indicted by His Majesty’s Advocate, for the 
crime. He was sentenced to be executed, but escaped from 
prison. It was easier, however, to escape the grasp of jus- 
tice, than to elude the wide-spread talons of fips vengeance. 
Jean Gordon traced the murderer like a blood-hound ; fol- 
lowed him to Holland, and from thence to Igeland, where she 
had him seized, and brought back to Jedburgh.—Here she 
obtained the full reward of her trials, by having the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him hanged on the Gallows Hill. Sometime 
afterwards, Jean being at Sourhope, a sheep-farm on Bow- 
mont Water, the goodman said to her, ‘Weel, Jean, ye hae 
got Robert Johnson hanged at last, and out o’ the way ?”— 
“ Ay, gudeman,” replied Jean, lifting up her apron by the 
two corners, “and a’ that fu’ o’ gowd has na’ dore’t.” Jean 
Gordon's apron, ‘fu’ o’ gowd’ may remind some of our rea- 
ders of ‘Meg Merrilies’ poke of jewels: and indeed the 
whole transaction forcibly recalls the stern picture of that in- 
trepid heroine. 


The circumstance in ‘Gay Mannering,’ of Brown being 
indebted to Meg Merrilies for lodging and protection when 
he lost his way near Derncleugh, finds a remarkably precise 
counterpart in an anecdote related of Jean Gordon :—A far- 
mer, with whom she had formerly been on good terms, though 
their acquaintance had been interrupted for several years, 
\* his way, and was benighted among the mountains of 

eviot. A light, glimmering through the hole of a deso- 
late barn, that had survived the farm-house to which it once 
belonged, guided him to a plat of shelter. He knocked at 
the door, and it was immediately opened by Jean Gordon. To 
meet with such a character in so solitary a place, and proba- 
bly at no great distance from her clan, was a terrible sur- 
= to the honest man; whose rent, to lose which would 

ave been ruin to him, was about his person, Jean set up a 
joyful shout of recognition, forced the farmer to dismount, 
and, in the zeal of her kindness, hauled him into the barn.— 
(ireat preparations were making for supper, which the gude- 
man of Lochside, to increase his anxiety, observed was cal- 
culated for at least a dozen guests. Jean soon left him no 
doubt upon the subject ; but inquired what money he had 
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When they found the money which the providence of Jean 
Gordon had made him retain, they held a consultation if they 
should take it or no; but the smallness of the booty, and the 
|vehemence of Jean’s remonstrances, determined them in the 
|negative. They caroused, and went to rest. So soon as day 
| dawned, Jean roused her guest, produced his horse, which 
she had accommodated behind the hallan, and guided him 
‘for some miles, till he was on the high-road to Lockside. She 
|then restored his whole property—nor could his earnest en- 
| treaties prevail on her,to accept so much as a single guinea. 
| [tis related, that all Jean’s sons were condemned to die at 





| divided, but a friend to justice, who had slept during the dis- 
|cussion, waked suddenly, and gave his word for condemna- 
tion, in the emphatic words, ‘ Hang them a’.’ Jean was pres- 
ent, and only said, ‘the Lord help the innocent in a day like 
this.’ —Her own death was accompanied with,circumstances 
of brutal outrage, of which Jean was in many respects whol- 
ly undeserving. Jean had, among other demerits, or merits, 
that of being a staunch Jacobite. She chanced to be at Car- 
lisle upon a fair or market day, soon after the year 1746, 
where she gave vent to her political partiality, to the great 
offence of the rabble of that city Being zealous of their 
loyalty, when there was no danger, in proportion to the tame- 
ness with which they surrendered to the Highlanders in 1745, 
they inflicted upon poor Jean Gordon no lighter penalty than 
\that of ducking her to death, in tfe Eden. It was an opera- 
|tion of some time ; for Jean Gordon was a stout woman, and, 
| struggling hard with her murderers,@Ren got her head above 
| water, end while she had voice left, continued to exclaim, at 
such intgr@ls, ‘Charlie yet! Charlie yet! 








CANINE INSTINCT. 

[The following historjcal anecdote will imgerest the admir- 
ers of Sir Walter Scott, on account of the use to which it 
has been applied, in the Tale of * Woodstock; where* the 
| favorite dog of Sir Harry Lee, is frequently introduced. It 
is one among man} recorded instances of animal sagacity ,in 
\which the facts have been admitted as beyond dispute 
but for an explanation of which, human reason has soufht in 
vain.] f 

Sir Harry Lee, of Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, ancestor 
of the Earls of Litchfield, had a mastiff which guarded the 





meng from his master, and was retained from his utility 


|his master was. retiring to his chamber, attended by his faith- 
| 


|his master’s astonishment, presented himself in his bed-room. 
| Being deemed an intruder, he was instantly ordered to be 
‘turned out: which being done, the poor animal began 
scratching violently at the door, and howling loudly for ad- 
| mission. The servant was sent to drive him away. Dis- 
/couragement could not check his intended labor of love, or 


|more importunate than before, to be let in. Sir Harry, weary 
lof opposition, bade the servant open the door, that they might 
|see what he wanted to do. This done, the mastiff with a wag 
\of his tail, and a look of affection at his lord, deliberately 
| walked up, and crawling under the bed, laid himself down, as 
if desirous to take up his night’s lodging there. To save 
‘farther trouble, but not from any partiality for his company, 
\the indulgence was allowed, About the solemn hour of mid- 
night, the chamber door opened, and a person was heard 
cae across the room, Sir Harry started from his sleep; 


| his bedside, and understood they were rummaging his clothes.|| 


Jedburgh on the same day. It is said the jury were equally |) 


jrather providential impulse; he returned again, and was}! 


ORIGIN OF PSALM SINGING. 
[There is, in D'israeli’s “Curiosities of Literature,” an 
| amusing account of the origin of Psalm Singing, or rather of 
| Psalm Books: for portions of the Psalms had been translat- 
ed into verse, and undoubtedly adapted to music, before the 
‘period which he mentions.} ‘ 





it appears that the first book of Psalms in verse were writ- 
|ten by Marot, a Frenchman, the favored bard of Francis the 
|| First—that “Prince of Poets, and that Poet of Princes,” as 
| he was quaintly but expressively designated by his contem- 
It was published at Paris, and contained fifty-two 
|psalms, written in a variety of measures, with “the same 
style he had done his ballads and rondeaux.” This “ holy 
_song-book” was dedicted to the King of France; and being 
|a gay novelty, no book was ever more eagerly received by 
all classes, than “Marot’s Psalms.” They sold faster than the 
Printers could take them off their prgsses; .but as they were 
understood to be songs, and were accompanied by music, 
every ong set them to favorite tunes, commonly those of 
popular ballads, The following lines, which conclude the 
dedication, well describe the feelings and enthusiasm of 
their author : 


“*Thrice happy they, who may behold, 

And listen in that age of gold! 

As by the plough the laborer strays, 

And carmen ’mid the public ways, 

And tradesman in his shop shal! swell] 

Their voice in Psalm or canticle, 

Singing to solace toil; again 

From woods shall come a sweeter strain; 

Shepherd and shepherdess shall vie 

In many a tender psalmody; 

And the Creator’s name prolong, ‘ 

As rock and stream return their song. 

Begin then, ladies fair! begin 

The age renewed, that knows wo sin! 

And with light heart, that wants no wing; 

Bing! from his holy song-bvok, sing!’ 
| The universal reception of “ Marot’s Psalms,” induced 
| Theodore Beza to conclude the collection: and ten thousand 
|copies were immediately dispersed. gThese, however, had 
the advantage of being set to music: for we are told they 
i vere “admirably fitted to the violin, and other musical in- 
| struments,” and we learn with surprise, that it was to Calvin, 
|the “ gloomy and ascetic Calvg,” they.were indebted for the 


| poraries, 





|house and yard, but had never met with the least particular | sim le and beautiful airs with which they were gecompa- 


nied, Taking advantage of the public feeling, he had en- 


alone, and not from any particular regard. One night, as isuged the first musical composers to aid by the power of 
me 


ody, the spread of his opinions. At first, this was not dis- 


| ful valet, an Italian, the mastiff silently followed him up | covered, and Catholics as well as Hugunots were solacing 
'stairs, which he had never been known to do before, and, to | themselves on all occasions, with this new music. But when 


|Calvin appointed these Psalms to be sung at his meetings, 
‘and Marot formed an appendix to the Catechism of Gene- 
|va, this put an end to all Psalm Singing for the Catholics!— 
'Marot himself was forced to fly to Geneva from the fulmin- 
{ations of the Sorbonne, and Psalm-sinying became an open 
declaration of what the French termed “Qutheranism.” 


In our Island, its history is soon told. Sternhold, an en- 
thusiast for the Reformation, undertook to be our Marot— 
without his genius. His Psalms were practised by the Pa- 
|ritans in the reign of Elizabeth, and more particularly dur- 
jing the Protectorate of Cromwell, on the same plan of ac- 
|, commodating them to popular tunes and jigs, which oge of 
| them said were “too good for the devil.” Psalms were how 
sung at Lord Mayor's Dinners and City Feasts ; soldiers 
| sang them on their march, and at parade ; and few houses, 
| which had their windows fronting the street, but ha@ their 
evening Psulm. 





} 
| 


\the dog sprung from his covert, and ¢eizing the unwelcome || 
disturber, fixed him to the spot! All was dark; and Sir Har-!| “v : 

iry rang his bell in great trepidation, in order to procure a), a Perven’s ie uo Desr op cho Suggs ant the Ganges. . 
jlight. The person who was pinned to the floor by the cour- | Tur Great Baxyan Tree.—Near Mangee, a remarka- 
|ageous mastiff, roared for assistance. It was found to be ble birkut, or banyan tree, is described ; which in extent, va- 
| the valet, who little expected such areception. He endeay- "ety of form, and grand and highly picteresque groups of 
,oured to apologize for his intrusion, and to make the reasons mighty stems and pendant rope-like columns, far exceeds 








about him, and made earnest request to be made his purse 


keeper for the night, as the bairns would soon be home.—_ 
The poor farmer made a virtue of necessity, told his, 


story, and surrendered his gold to Jean’s custody. She 
made him put a few shillings in his pocket, observing, it 
would excite suspicion were he found travelling, altogether 
pennyless, This arrangement being wade, the farmer lay 
down on a sort of shake-down, upon some straw, buat as will 
easily be believed, slept not. About midnight, the gang re- 
turned with various articles of plunder, and talked over their 
exploits, in language that made the farmer tremble. They 
were not long in discovering their guest, and demanded ot 
Jean whom she had there? “ E’en the winsome gudeman o’ 
Lochside, poor body,” replied Jean ; “ he’s been to Neweas- 
tle, secking for siller to pay his rent, honest man, but de’il- 
be-licket he’s been able to gather in, and sae be’s gaun e’en 
hame wi’ a toom purse, and a sair heart.” “That may be 
Jean,” replied one of the banditti, “but we maun rip his 
pouches a bit, and see if it be true or no.” Jean set up her 
throat, in exclamation against this breach of hospitality, but 
without producing any change in their determination. The 
farmer soon heard their stifled whispers and light steps by 


which induced him to take this step, appear plausible ; but @y tree of the kind in this part of India. It is situated close 
the importunity of the dog, the time, the place, the manner) UPO? the banks of the Grogra and at a short distance from its 
of the valet, all raised suspicions in Sir Harry’s mind; and) polit of junction with the Ganges: and viewed from a dis- 
ie determined to refer the investigation of the business to a tance,,has the appearance of a vast fope, or grove. It rises 
| magistrate. The perfidious Italian, alternately terrified by||t ® most gigantic height, and its large limbs stretch out to 
the dread of punishment, and soothed with the hopes of par-| @ great length in every direction, supported by their colum- 
don, atlength confessedgfat it was his intention to murder, "4T shafts ig graceful clusters, which they send downwards 
| his master, and then robhe house, This diabolical design | the earth, for this purpose, 

| was frustrated only by the instinctive attachment of the dog At the time I visited and examined this wonderful produe- 
| to his master, which seemed to have been directed, on this, tion of nature, some natives, who had been cutting wood in 
| occasion, by the interference of Providence. the neighborhood, happened to pass under it, and seeing me 
| How else could®&he poor animal know the meditated assas-|| attentively examining its various parts, accosted me, and ex- 
How else could he have learned to submit to in-|| pressed sage surprise at my admiration of its wonderful 
\|jury and insult for his well-meant services; and finally seize | Structure. be entered into conversation, and in the course 
and detain a person, who, it is probable, had shown himmore 0! !t, ! learnec the history of this great natural wonder, 
‘kindness than his owner had ever done? It may be impos- which is religiously and implicitly credited by the inhabitanta 
sible to reason on such a topic, but the facts are rem of the surrounding districts. 

A full-length picture of Sir Harry, with the mastiff by his| About one thousand years ago, they very gravely told me, 
side, and thé words, “ More faithful than favored,” are still to} there lived on this spot a very religious and wr rahminee 
be seen at the family seat at Ditchley, and are a lasting mon-|| woman, famed for the austerity and sanctity of her life: her 
ument of the gratitude of the master, the ingratitude of the] name was Gunga Purrain: she lived to a very great age, 
servant, aud the fidelity gf the dog. and did not die; but the earth opening, swallowed her up, 


| sination ? 
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night, sprang up. In the centre of this grove, formed of one 
tree, is now a large open space; and where the original 
trunk stood, there is a small building, consisting of four low 
mud walls only, eight or ten feet square, without a roof; en- 
closed in which is a smal) rude kind of mound, or altar o 
earth, over which. some flowers were strewed when I saw 
it. The original trunk has perished, no doubt by actual de- 
cay; but its children, its descendants, encircle the spot on 
which their parent stood, and clesped in each other's em- 
braces, joined and united as one St icky wh a — — 
& magnificent screen, consisting ‘white and shining 
columns, crowned with masses of thegichest and most lux- 
uriamt foliage. Rich festoons of the same, hang in every va- 
ried and graceful form, inters 

lars ; whil 







I saw one of these in the columns of your paper, an ‘Ode to 
the Poppy,’ prefaced by some judicious remarks, respecting 
the author. To that number, I refer your readers, for a more 
‘particular account of her character and her safferings. 

But to come to the leading object of these remarks. It 
|has been proposed to print her occasional poems, collected 
‘into a little volume ; believing the public would be gratified 
|with the merits of the work, while it will afford them an op- 
portunity for the exercise of charity towards one who is the 
helpless and pennyless offspring of the brave. It is hoped 





rsed amidst these natural pil-|| by her friends, that all who feel that the memory of the just 
e beneath, long galléries and noble arcades extend jis blessed ; or that the sacrifices of the patriot of the Revo- 


in all directions, and form deep and shady recesses, grand||jution ought to be rewarded, will come forward and give a 


porticos, and large and lofty halls, like the pictured palaces 
of Fairy Land. The cigeumference of this mighty tree round 
the outer stems, is four hundred yards, and it is calculated 
that ten thousand men can repose Sensei its shelter. 

There is another of these trees in the province of Sirhing, 
equal in bulk to the one above mentioned ; but is less ancient, 
and being quite perfect, and without any decayed parts, does 
not produce, by any means, so grand and varied a picture as 
this at Mangee. 


a — 
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— - Britor’s Correspondence. 














For the Literary Journal. 

Mr Epiror,—Having noticed in one of the Newport pa- 
pers, the decease of Deacon William Taggart, who died on 
the seventeenth ultimo, at his residence in Middletown, full 
of years; Ifeel it would not now be improper to place in 
your columns, an Autograph Sketch of his Life, written a 
short time only before his death, at the request of a gentle- 
man in New-York. There are several reasons why publicity 
should be given to this interesting narrative. His life was 
connected with many important events in that glorious strug- 
gle which established our Independence ; in which it seems 
he took a most honorable and heroic part. It cannot fail 
therefore, of being highly acceptable to many of your rea- 
ders ; at least to those who still cherish the memory of the 
brave. I once saw this ven€rable patriot; and never but 
once. This was after he had reached his’ seventy-ninth 
year, a few months only before his death. In this interview, 
he related some of the events which are detailed in the fol- 
lowing sketch ; and when he spoke of the cruel death which 
befel his brother, I saw that neither age or infirmities, nor 
distance of time, had dried np the fountains of fraternal af- 
fection. The tears started in his aged eyes: but the meek, 
I might add, the calm and holy spirit within, soon chased 
them away. In agnoment, all was hushed: for the spirit of 
peace and resignation reigned triumphant. He seemed as 
one purified and disenthralled from the ties of time and sense. 
He seemed as one who had come out of the furnace, bearing 
an ‘image’ which he who ‘sits as a refiner,’ would recognize 
as his own.—There was another incident which happened at 
this interview, etill more interesting. Another veteran of 
the Revolution, of nearly the same age, called with me to 
see hig :—one, who had served with him in the same glori- 
ous cause, in the same corps ; whom he had not seen for fif- 
ty years. The meeting of these two companions in arms, 
who soon recognized each other as if by instinct, was truly 
affecting. Though both were tottering on the confines of 
eternity, they recounted their hardships, their battles and 
their victories, with all the ardor of youthful warriors. But 
what rendered the meeting unspeakably joyful to both ; each 
found in the other, a Christian soldier. Each was found to 
have fought the ‘good fight ? and to have obtained that ‘lib- 
erty’ wherewith ‘Christ had made them free.’ : 

But, Mr Editor, the principal reason why t wish publicity 
given to this sketch, is on account of his surviving interesting 
and helpless family. He has left an aged and infirm widow, 
and one daughter, who has long been deprived of her rea- 
son. But among his survivors, there is another daughter, 
an object of the deepest interest. This child has been a 
* prey to a peculiar disease in the head ; which h& baffled all 
human power, in attempts to relieve her. Her nerves are 
so affected that she never has ‘te shake the poppies from 
her brow.’—Balmy, natural, quiet-sleep, has not visited her 
pillow for tie last eleven years! Endowed with nature’s 
richest gifts, she thus has lived ; and lived in agony the great- 
er part of that period. And yet, from her bed of sorrow, 
she has sent forth some of the richest poetic effusions: such 


| 


|mite of that wealth to the daughter, which a father’s bravery 
‘enables them now to possess. B.C. 
| 


| 

|AUTOGRAPH MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAGGART. 
| William ‘Taggart the elder, was a respectable citizen of 
| Newport, Rhode-Island. He held the office of President of 


ithe Town Council; was for several years, one of the Judges 


~ |\of the Court of Common Pleas for the County of Newport; 


and was subsequently elected a Judge of the Supreme Court. 
He took a very activepart in our Revolutionary Struggle, 
and suffered great loss of property, by severe depr@dations 
during the War of Independence. His eldest soh, William, 
the writer afid subject of the present short Memoir, was born 
in Newport, on the seventh day of May, 1755, and resided 
there until he was fifteen years of age, when he went on a 
voyage to sea, with his father. 

Soon after our return, my father purchased a valuable farm 
in the town of Middletown, about six miJes from Newport. 
Ife removed tothe farm, where I resided with him, being 
fondyf agricultural pursuits. I was the eldest of twelve 
children, among whom the greatest harmony prevailed ; un- 
4 til it was unhappily interrupted by the arrival of the British 
troops, who landed upon of Rhode-Island, in December, 1776. 
In a few days, a Hessian Colonel took possession of the best 
part of our commodious mansion-house ; he having se- 
lected it as Quarters for himself and his retinue. Although 
the Colonel was extremely polite, yet the mother of this nu- 
merous family was rendered very uneasy, and could not 
brook the idea of being among soldiers, in such a state of 
vassalage and danger; more especially on account of her 
daughters, whom she was very apprehensive, would be par- 
ticularly liable to the insults of a brutal soldiery. She there- 
fore, prevailed on her husband, to remove the family from the 
Island; and accordingly, the whole, with the exception of 
my father and two of my brothers next in age to myself, re- 
moved, under my care, to the town of Little Compton. Dur- 
ing the following summer, an Expedition was formed under 
the command of Major General Spencer, to attack the Brit- 
ish troops, and to obtain possession of the Island, and the 
town of Newport. About this time, a person came from the 
Island, with a Flag, and informed me that my father had ex- 
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and on the spot where she disappeared, this tree, in genius would be proud to call its own. Not long since,|[barcation. A party of about thirty, of which I was one, was 


detached in three boats: and havirig lattded, well down to | 


the mouth of the river, we immediately proceeded to my fa- 

Ither’s house. He with his two sons, who, until this period, 
had remained on the Island, and had comimunicated much 
important information t} the American commander, now 
joined us. Our orders wére, to proceed to Black Point, so 
called, which was the place designated for the landing of our 
army. The landing was to be made, at a signal which had 
been previously arranged; and we were ordered to secure 
the sentinels in our route; and to call on the inhabitants to 
come out, with their teams, &c, to assist in transporting the 
cannon. On our way, we captured two mounted light-horse- 
men, who were patroling the shore§ and after our arrival at 
the appointed station, we waited until near day-break, for the 
signal: but it was not given: and to our great mortification 
and disappointment, we were under the necessity of leaving 
the Island, accompanied by my father and brothers,who would 
undoubtedly have been condemned to an ignominious death, 
if they had remained ; as the active part which they had tak- 
en, in communicating intelligence to the American forces, 
was now fliscovered. They were accordingly eompelled 
to abandon a valuable property, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed by the ruthless enemy. Houses, barns, orchards, 
fruit trees, fences, were all wantonly torn to pieces; andthe 
whole farm left a barren waste—the mere soil, which they 
could not destroy, alone remaining. 

My venerable parents being thus reduced, at once, from 
affluence to extreme poverty, the Legislature of the State 
granted my father the sum of two hundred pounds, lawful 
money ; which, in the then depreciated state of the currency, 
was but a temporary relief for so numerous a family. Some 
time after this, the same Authority put him in possession of 
a confiscated estate, called the Seconnet Point Farm, which 
was extremly exposed to the enemy, as will be found in the 
sequel of this narrative. Early in the summer of 1778, 
another expedition for taking possession of Rhode-Island, 
was planned, under the direction of Major General Sullivan: 
and a very large force from the States of Rhode-Island and 
Massachusetts, was collected to carry it into effect. My 
father was appointed to command the boats intended for 
landing the troops, with the rank, pay and rations of a Major 
in the army ; and afterwards, by a warrant, dated May 8th, 
1778, under the hand of General Sullivan, I was appointed 
a captain of the boats, under my father, with the pay, &c. 
of a Captain in the army. By virtue of this warrant, I en- 
listed a number of boatmen, who were allowed the same pay 
as the troops, in the service of the State. After the failure 
of the Expedition, we were ordered to proceed with the 
boats, for their safe keeping, to Dighton, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, where we remained until the tenth of Maf@h, 
1779; when we were all discharged by General Sullivan.— 
I then retired with my father, to the farm on Seconnet 
Point. 

Towards the latter part of the July following, a large par- 








pressed a wish for me to come over to the Island and have) tyeof Refugees from Newport, came to Little Compton, for 
an interview with him. I communicated this fact to Colonel) the express purpose of making prisoners of my father and 
Joseph Stanton, who then commanded at Howland’s,F erry, || his sons, who were peculiarly obnoxious to the enemy. This 


in Tiverton. He assented to the proposal, and directed three 
officers of the American army to accompany me, and to obd- 
|tain the best possible information of the force, strength and 
situation of the enemy. One of these officers was a Lieu- 


|Party landed undiscovered ; although there was a guard kept 
at the house where we dwelt, and sentinels were stationed 
onthe shore. Two of the sentinels, discovering a boat, 
hailed and fired ; but were immediately siezed by the ene- 





tenant Charles Handy, of Newport. On the following night,|| my, then at their backs, with threats of immediate death for 
we proceeded to my father’s mansion on the Island; and as-|/ daring to fire. We were alarmed at the house, by the re- 
certained, to the best of my recollection, that the British|| port of the muskets ; and I and my unfortunate brother, hav- 
force did not exceed two thousand men, who had scarcely|| ing armed ourselves, were the first to reach the shore ; and 
|any entrenchments on any pa the Island :—that their|| were instantly made prisoners by the enemy, who were in 
jnaval force was very small, and in such a situation, that an|| ambush. As they appeared to be in confusion, my poor broth- 





| Expedition might, if judiciously arranged, be so conducted, 
/as, under God, to insure success. We returned in safety, 
;and made report of every particular to th® proper officers.— 


er attempted to escape, by leaping over a stone wall; and 
had proceeded some distance, when he was fired on, and 
wounded through the thigh. One of the merciless despera- 





The Expedition was rapidly progressing. In the interim, [ | does pursued, and run him through with a bayonet. Al- 
several times went upon the Island, to obtain additional in-|! though more than half a century has passed since that cruel 
formation, previous to the night which had been assigned fot) and savage deed, my blood still thrills at the recollection of 
|the landing of our army; and through the same channel, I} the tragic scene! They then took four of our party onboard 
received all the intelligence which was desirable or neces-| their schooner, and lodged. us in the jail at Newport, which 
sary. , was then used as a provost. I there remained as prisoner, 


The night at length arnved. Our troops, said to be twelve|| for about a fortnight: when with a Captain Benjamin Bor- 





thousand strong, were drawn up, under arms, ready for em-|| den of Fall River, [ made my escape, in the following man- 
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was ail attributable to the active pa 
the cellar ; where we observed that instead of iron, the win-|} we had taken in behalf of our beloved country: but the love 
of Liberty was so closely interwoven with ougnature, that 
they must stand or fall together. My father was advised and 
urged to make application to the General Goyernment, for 
some recompense for his great losses ; but he never did more 
than to make an estimate of them; which, if I correctly re- 
member, amounted to twelve thousand dollars. At his de- 
cease, I found that the portion of his estate which had been 
devised to me, was involved beyond its value, under a heavy 
mortgage. But, with a firm persuasion, that by industry, I 
should be able to redeem it, I commenced the work of repair, 
and erected suitable buildings for the accommodation of my 
increasing family. But as this was composed entirely of 
females, my agricultural concerns were managed with diffi- 
culty. In addition to this, we have experienced a long scene 
of affliction, in the protracted illness of three amiable 
daughters ; one 6F whom, for a long time, has been, and stil] 
is, deprived of her reason—another, for more than ten years, 
has been by a series of complicated disorders, confined help- 
less to her bed—and a third, ‘who more than three years| 
since, on the day after the funeral obsequies of another sis-| 
ter, wag seized with sudden illness, has also been. confined 





sily removed with a knife. But even then, there were 
difficulties to beset which to persons less deter- 
mined than ourselves, would doubtless have appeared insu- 
perable. Sentinels were placed both in front and rear of the 
prison ; and were continually patroling. At the East end o 
the building, there was, and still is a narrow street commu- 
nicating with the front and back streets of the prison. From 
the cellar window, by which we escaped, a few steps brought 
us into the street in front, and in view of the soldier; who, 
fortunately for us, was at that time in the sentry-box, on ac- 
count of the rain whichwas falling. We had previously 
selected a topic of conversation respecting New-York ; that 
we might appear to have recently arrived from that place ; 
in order to avert any suspicion which might arise in the mind 
of the sentinel, or of any other person whom we might meet. 
We had agreed to walk deliberately, and without betraying 
any signs of fear: and were providentially enabled to pass, 
in the twilight, safely through the compact part of the town. 
Near thelhiay-scales in Broad-street, we went into the fields 
onthe South-East of that street; and ata short distance 
from thence, without detection, we crossed the lines which 
enclosed the town ; although these*were strictly guarded.— 
We then attempted to cross the road, and to steer our course 
between the forts by Irish’s and Tammany Hill; in order to 
avoid the regiment of Anspach, which was encamped near 


mulation of misfortunes, I have been compelled to gelinquish 
my property to my indulgent creditors ; excepting a suffic- 
ieney for procuring a small tenement for my suffering family. 
But, what abundant reason have I to pour out my soul in 
by; but as it had then become very dark, we soon found || grateful acknowledgement to the Author ofall good, that in 
ovrselves much too near for our safety. The darkness, how-| the midst of jadgment, he hath remembered mercy: that he 
ever, prevented our re-capture : for, as we heard the sound) has taken my feet from the miry clay, and placed them on the 
when the guard was relieved at the fort at Irish’s, we, (to use || rock Christ Jesus. "In June, 1804, I united in Christian fel- 
a not unapt metaphor,) were enabled ‘to steer between Scyll«/||owship, with the Second Baptist Church in Newport, and “ 
and Charybdis.” We came out into the West road; and have|! September 1809, was chosen by an unanimous vote, to the 
ing proceeded about eight or nine miles towards Bristol Fer-| office of Deacon. As an additional motive to call on my 
ry, halted at the house of Nathan Brownell, who received us} soul, to bless His holy name, I have abundant reason to hope 
with great kindness. . and firmly believe, that my three afflicted daughters have 

As the troops, at that geason of the year, were eticamped|| found the pearl ics price: and when reason shall have! 
in the fields, it was extremely hazardous for us to visit, at|| regained its empire in the mind of my afflicted Maria, they 
seasonable hours, those of the inhabitants who were friendly | wi] unite in pronouncing all things as loss and dross in com- 
to the American cause : but still greatey, and apparently in- | parison with the knowledge of their exalted Redeemer ; and 
surmountable dbstacles opposed any attempt to leave the|! with devout hearts and united voices, say with the inspired, 
Island, undiscovered. As the shores were closely guarde@, | Apostle, “Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, | 
we could not possibly obtain a boat ; and our. only alterna-| worketh for us, a far more exceeding and eterna] weight of 
tive was to procure a number of rails from the fences, for glory.” Witpiam Taccarr, | 
the construction of a raf? ; and then to await a proper time Middletown, R. 1., October 24th, 1833. 
for meking an attempt to escape in that manner. This was 


truly the most hazardous part of our énterprize : for we were tions, from the original manuscript of the deceased iter | 
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obliged to launch our frail and unseaworthy bark, between! which was sent by our correspondent. The sense has been| 
two of the nightly guards which were stationed on the shore. carefully preserved : but in several passages, the inaccura-| 
But the same Providence by which we had thus far been 80) 5.4 of style required occasional amendment. 
signally favored, still shielded and protected us. We left!) py, melancholy situation of the daughter to whose afflic- 1 
the shore with our raft, unperceived. A thick fog Soon CAiMe tion he so feelingly refers, has strong and peculiar claims up | 
up, and as it was very calm, we knew not in what direction) |. the sympsthy of the public. The subjoined lines, com-| 
to steer. We were, all night, upon, or rather in, the water: | nosed by her, several years since, were handed us after the 
as our rude bark was not strong enough to keep && entirely | Narrative was in type; and are cheerfully inserted, at the | 
above the surface: and at day“break, when the fog passed | request of anotffer correspondent, who has evinced a deep | 
away, we.found ourselves so near the Island, that we could) , 4 praiseworthy interest in the fate of this child of genius 
see the sentinels leaving the shore ; and were in momentary || . 14 of sorr ow.—Ep.] 
expectation of being pursued and retaken. We were, how- MIDNIGHT. 
ever, enabled to continue our course; and about an hour after WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1988. 
sunrise, we safely landed from our sinking raft, on the South Now Night her sable mantle wraps around, 
point of the Island of Prudence, a distance of eight or ten And reigns, in mute and solemn stillness, o’er H 
miles from the spot where we embarked. From Prudence, The slumbering globe.—Sunk in repose supine, 
we were takep in a boat,,and conveyed @ the town of Bris- The varied mass of animated being | 
tol; and front thence, proceeded to our respective places of Lies silent; and the power of active thought, i 
abode. How wonderful are the ways of Him, whose throne! In deep oblivion sealed, no longer heeds | 
is in the Heavens ;—whose tender mercies are over all his The pleasures, cares, and woes of toilsome life ; | 
works ;—whose word assures us, ‘ that it is not in man that Unless, perchance, a glimmering dream traverse ; 








walketh, to direct his steps.’ In the Autumn following, the|) The brain, with semblance of past scenes ; of joys, 
British forces evacuated Rhode Island, and departed for New Exigtic some, and some of sober cast; 

York ; and in the Spring, my father again removed his family And tortured some, with frightful images 

to the Island ;—but not to our once flourishing and delight- Of intermingling horror and despair. 

ful abode. Nota vestige remained of our mansion; which, Others to rest resigned ; alone | wake, e «| 
with every surrounding building, was totally demolished *— Weary and sad ; and silent cast my eyes \ 
the orchards, the fruit and ornamental trees were utterly des- Around the solemn scene: no voice is heard ; 
troyed :—even the hay and rails were consumed :—and noth- No footateps move: a ferfect stillness reigns, | 
ing remained but @ barren, uncultivated heath. This was a 
deplorable prospect for a man with a numerous family. This 








Save the light breeze that sighs in softened sounds, 
And plaintive murmérs round the casement lone. { 














. The pensive stars glow faintly; the fair moon 


from that time, until the last few weeks. Thus, by an accu- 


{ The preceding Narrative is given with some few Arrec- | e 





Has risen on high, in majesty serene. 
How mildly beams her soft quiescent light, 
As if ordained to inspire tranquillity, 
And fill the sou] with sentiments benign. 
How far from me is eweet tranquillity ; 
And no blest tlm of consolation doth 
Infuse content, alas! but torturing pains 
And pangs incessant, unabating, shoot 
Their keen inflictions ; whilst my burning brain, 
Foreboding thoughts and dread contentions rack : 
Each slender fibre thrills with horror wild : 
Unnumbered filaments, tenacious of 

New woe, catch and conyey, through the whole frame, 
The dire disorder. Gentle sleep has flown; 

Nor dares revisit this assemblage strange 

Of pains and black despair. In vain I strive, 

By every art prelusive, to regain 

His power reluctant, to appease this strife 

Of mind and body ; and once more to breathe 

The soothing quiet of his ‘balmy rest. 

In vain I close my eyes, that on my lids 

His kindly influence softly may alight ; 

And fast retain them, till, through all my frame, 
His power restoring, re-illume faint life, 

And balm all-healing, vigor new create. 

But poignant pangs vindictively expel 

The soft restorer, and preclude his aid ; 

While the tired, watching eyes wander about, 

In search of objects to relieve the gloom 

Of inward anquish : none appear. The lamp’s 
Pale glimmering light, an emblem sad and true 

Of life’s faint, flickering spark within me, gives : 
And from the indurated walls, Despair, 
Grim-visaged, beckons, that his dismal port 

May the wild glance engage, and penetrate 

The dim, recoiling vision’s aching sense. 

The soul—ah me, these agonizing thrills, 

These wild commotions Wid insatiate pains ! 

When banished Nature’s great supporter, how 

Can Nature bear this dread conspiracy 

Of ills unnumbered? Yet, so long as flow 

The faintly circulating streams of life, 

Dear is thy dreary gloom, O Night, to me. 

Though rest hath vagished from thy lingering hours, 
And griefs augmenting, cauge convulsive starts, 
‘That make me quickly turn from side to side, 
Fatigued and fainting with the frequent task ; 

Yet thou art welcome still, and thy deep tones, * 
That sigh congenial sadness from the wind, 
Whether in whispers soft it moan around, 

Or fiercer breathe its strong, impetuous power ; 
When the fair moon her aspect mild displays 

Amid the silence of the twinkling stars ; 

Or when obscured by thick and sombre clouds; 
-Vight, still thou ever art more dear to me, 

Than al) the glories ¢ the rising day. 

The soft and varying rays of mingling hues, 

That blend in changeful beauty, and adorn 

The placid azure—and the fleecy clouds, 

That buoyant, sail upon the balmy air. 

The joyous music of the harmonious choir, * 
When first they gaily tune their magic song, 
Replete with artless melody and love, 

Can soothe and charm no more ; nor social sound 
Of cheerful voges, nor the busy scenes 

Of active, happy.life, have aught for me 

More of sweet pleasure in them. Mingling sounds 
Perplex me ; and the sight of joyful beings ° 
"Phrills the chill feeling through my tortured breast, 
That I shall never more again enjoy 

Those dear delights. The tranquil happiness - 
That mildly shone on my past life, is now 
Forever fled: the gay @nd beauteous scenes 
Of smiling nature, that with health and joy 
The heart relume, can me @elight no more ;— 
For‘sadness rules, and fainting life begins 
To sink beneath the overwhelming weight 
Of hopeless anguish, that admits no cure. 


Cc. T.- 
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Translated by B****4, from the Original French, for the Literary Journal. 


PHRENOLOGY; 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RECORDS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

The theory of the celebrated Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, 
has been, for some time, the subject of a warm controversy 
between several of the Public Journals of Paris. Facts of a 
remarkable character and of recent occ@rrence, have drawn 
the attention of learned men to the subject of psycological 
studies: and even the works and theory of Lavater, how- 
ever erroneous and empirical they may be, have given rise 
to deep and critical investigations. Whatever may be the 
degree of confidence reposed in the views of those who have 
promulgated the doctrines of Phrenology, it cannot be de- 
nied, that many surprising events connected with its pro- 
gress, render a thorough and candid examination of its prin- 
ciples, a subject of the greatest importance as well as the 
deepest interest. But if all are interested in the question 
of its truth or fallacy, those men are peculiarly so, whose 
professional character places them in situations to becdme 
the recipients of the most secret thoughts of those whose 
souls have been tortured by the raging of criminal passions: 
of those, who being called to defend or fo judge their fellow 
men, should make it a study, to learn in what manner they 
inay distinguish in the appearance of the accused, the ener- 
gy of conscious innocence, from the unblushing audacity 
guilt—the pangs of grief from the tortures of remorse. It 
would, indeed, be a task performed in the service of human- 
ity, if some one, competent to the labor, would explore the 
dusty archives of the Courts of Justice, and bring forth 
the numerous records of criminal trials. A judicious examin- 
ation of these tragedies, so dreadful and yet so true, in which 
the worst passions of man are found warring against socie- 
ty :—society accusing the violator of its rights; and both 
contending for life or death ;—could not'be made, without 
benefit to the cause of science, By a thorough, impartial 
and perservering examination of this kind, as much might 
be done towards unveiling the secret thoughts of a criminal, 
as could have been learned by Gall, while examining the 
structure of his cranium. If, Wthese records, nothing should 
be found except the simple description of the culprit’s per- 
sonal appearance,written at the bottom of the order for his ar- 
rest, by thewatchfu! police magistrate, for the direction of the 
officer ; or the note on the jailor’s book ; a collection of such 
mere sketches of personal description, might yield more in- 
formation, than can be derived fran a study of all the uni- 
form and unmeaning phygognomies which we meet in the 
world ; or from all the human skulls which we procure from 
the burial grounds: among which, as among those in tlie 
world, We find little more than an unmarked and unintelligi- 
ble mediocrity. 

These reflections arose in my mind, while during a vaca-| 
tion of the Courts, I was examining the voluminous papers) 
of a celebrated criminal trial, which I found buried in the) 
archives of a Provincial Court. During this investigation, I 
was forcibly impressed by the narrative of the following cir- 
cumstances, 





his hardened features, | He. He spoke w with facility, and even 
made frequent exhibitions of wit; but every thing in his ap-) 
‘pearance w@ inexpressibly revolting. I can yetsee his thin) 
‘lips, his pointed nose and wide nostrils ; his grey, piercing 
eyes ; and more than all, the outline of his head; which, ex- 
‘tremely narrow in its anterior part, increased in breadth to- 
| wards the summit and behind the ears, covered with a mass 
‘of black, thick, hard, crisped hair resembling the mane of a}, 
lion shading the forehead of a tiger. 

The feelings which he inspired, (according to the docu- 


lute and unprincipled, even left the Court on account of the 
emotions of terror which his presence caused: and all who 
remained, felt an involuntary shudder, at the brutality of his 
manners. Daumas Dupin was condemned to death; and 
was executed. 

The name of his accomplice was Sainf€1air. He was a 
man of extraordinary personal strength, and of tried cour- 
age. He even surpassed his comrade, in daring hardihood 
and cold-blooded ferocity. He had planned their escape ; and 
was the leader in its execution. The two convicts had)\« 
sprung together from the top of the wall which surrounds 
Rochefort: a height of not less than twenty feet. Saint- 
Clair rose unhurt: but Daumas Dupin had broken one of his 
legs. His companion took him on is shoulder; and with 
this burden added to the weight and incumbrance of his own 
chains, he travelled more than ten leagues, through the 
marshy plains of Charante. It was he also who proposed 
the murder at Montmorency, and who was the principal ac- 
tor in that bloody tragedy. 

After the prepetration of this crime, he refused to share 
with his comrade, the booty which they had obtained:— 
obliged him to leave the country: and soon after, himself 
disappeared. 

The most active pursuit and unremitted exertions for his 
arrest, were without avail. Information yas received, that 
he had crossed Piedmont, Switzerland, Germany ; and that 
on arriving at the frontiers of Turkey, he had entered one 
of the regiments, stationed to protect the borders of the two 
empires: and positive official intelligence was afterwards 
communicated, that in a desperate battle which had been 
fought between the regiment to which he belonged, and a 
horde of brigands, he had been shot through the heart, with 
a musket ball; and after having been distinguished by his 
valor, had thus died like a brave soldier, on the field of bat- 
tle. @ 











I) pany assembled at the lable d’ hole of the ‘Hote! de ’ Europe, 
jin Valence. 


In the year 1830, on a beautiful Autumn day, a numerous 
compfny were assembled in the great hall of the principal 
jhotel at Valence, inthe Dauphine. In Valence, as in most 





| of the villages in the South of France, there are no restau- 
| 


rateurs except the hotels ; and as this delightful region is al- 
ways visited during the Autumn, by a great number of trav- 


| 


{ 
. 


Every one remembers the — of Montmorency. Al There are some striking characteristics if such a scene ; 


young couple were butchered at 


eirown fire-side, by two| where a multitude of strangers from every direction, of all 


/ments which are now before me,) were so strong, that several |; 
persons who were familiar with the appearance of the disso-| 


‘ellers; there was therefore as I have just said, a large com-||. 


strangers whom they had received into the house, The} iranks and ages, are accidentally brought thus intimately to- 
facts connected with this barbarous crime, pe rpetrated with! | gethe or. There isa singular fainiliarity between all those 
the most unfeeling atroeity, are well known, The criminals} individuals, who have never seen each other before ; and 
were conviéts who had recently escaped from the Bagne of! | who, on leaving the table, will separate, never to see each|| 
Rochefort, where they had been confined, under a sentence | other again. Insuch an assemblage, it is se ‘dom the case, 

of hard labor for life. Notwithstanding the numerous mili-| that some one does not soon begin to direct the conversation, 
tary guard, always on duty—the triple barrier opposed by and act as the orator of the company.’ Whenever this hap- 

the deep bed of the Charantes+the wallg of the port—the | pens to be a travelling clerk, as is often the case, the only 


ramparts of the city—and the double chain, which, day and hope of relief is to vacate your seat as soon as_possible.— | 


night, weighs upon the limbs of the man who is condemned)’ But, at times, you meet in such places, with one of those 
lo live~they effected their escape. The existence of each! men to whom you would never be weary of listening ; be- 

had been a continual succession of crimes, The sinMarity | cause you feel every word which he utters; and think that} 
of their lives, and perhaps the terrible resemblance of their! no other person, could converse so well, This wagghe case 


souls, had created a feeling of sympathy between them ; and| on the day to which I have referred, 
they were distinguisted among their fellow pan, by the}, 


chivalrous appellation of * brothe®s in arms,’ 

One of these strange friends was named Daumas Dupin. 
After the perpetration of thi’ murder, he fled to Italy ; where 
he was claimed as a fugitive from justice, and brought back 





to France, for trial. None of those who were present at 


The person who then} 
performed that part, was a gentleman, who excepting the elo- 
qygnceof his conversation and the ease with which he re- 
‘tained the attention of his hearers, was distinguished from 
ithe rest of the assembly by no other peculiarity than that 
of his dress; which, notwithstan@ing the heat of the season, 
was a full suit of black: indicating him as belonging to one 





this scene, can have forgotten the disgusting expression of of the learned professions. 


‘The principal subjects of conversation were the system of 
,|Lavater and the more recent theory of Phrenology. ‘The 
gentleman in black,’ (for so he was designated by the other 
_guests,) observed that Lavater, notwithstanding the quackery 
of his pretensions, had made many shrewd and deeply inter- 
|esting observations. He maintained that the feelings or 
jevents which affect the destinies and form the characters of 
individuals, leave their traces on the countenance—the infal- 
‘lible mirror of the soul :—that the recurrence of the same 
thoughts, the action of remorse or of any other strong feel- 
ing or deep passion, gives a uniform expression to the lines 
of the face. He added that the traces thus left upon the: 
| features, together with the phrenological truths now estab- 
lished as a science by the labors of Gall and Spurzheim, were 
sufficient to reveal to any properly qualified observer, the 
natural or habitual propensities of every individual; as well 
as the actions which he must, consequently, have been led 
|to perform: and he concluded by saying, “ For my own part, 
|I have never been deceived in the observations which I have 
made.” 


It may naturally be supposed, that after this assertion, the 
‘gentleman in black’ was called upon to give some proofs 
of his skill. He readily acceded to this request: and sev- 
eral of the guests became subjects for the trial of his art of 
divination. The grave Yotuments of the case, from which 
these details are extracted, do not inform us whether some 
of them had not to repent of their temerity ; or whether 
some of the young ladies did not blushat the answers which 
their indiscreet questions had called forth. I can only as- 
certain, that the skill of the ‘gentleman in black’ was uni- 
versally admitted. 

There was, however, one exception. A single individual] 
alone refused to submit to the general: inspection. He had 
antil then, remained almost unnoticed. “I maintain,” said 
he, throwing an indescribable look around the assembly, 
“that this system is utterly absurd and false. The thoughts 
of man cannot be read upon his face: neither do his propen- 
sities and inclinations find separate*lodgings in his head, by 
squeezing out its bony shell.—Few lives have been more 
stormy than my own;”—he continued, with a sarcastic smile 
—“the thoughts of few men can have left,deeper traces 
than mine : but it is beyond your art to tell, who or what 1 
am.” 

While the stranger was thus speaking, the ‘ gentleman in 
black’ stood with his eyes fixed upon him; and appeared to- 
be agitated by the force of his suppressed feelings ; but he 
still remained silent. All were urging him to answer: and 
the stranger exclaimed, in an angry and insulting tone, “No! 
—I repeat it—You cannot tell who I am.”-—“ Well ;” said 
the gentleman, at length: his agitation increasing, and his 
whole frame overpowered by a sensation whtch compelled 
him involuntarily to give utterance to his thoughts :—* You 
are perhaps right. This science is not infallible ; and happy 
is it for you, that it cannot be considered so.—For were it 
| infallible, you would be one of the greatest miscreants that ever 
| 
| 





walked the earth !—You bear ey mark which designates a 
remorseless murderer !” These words were spoken in an al- 
jtered voice. They were followed by a confused, shppressed 


| murmur :—and a profound silence instantly succeeded. 


The stranger sprang up, with a terrible impetuosity. His 
features were livid with indignation, and his whole appear- 
lance was fearful indeed. Every guest turned pale. At that 
‘} insti unt, a confused noise was heard without. The master of 
|the hotel entered jhe hall, astonished and bewildered. Ie 
jannounced to the company, that a daring robl@ry had been 
committed in a neighboring village—that a large quantity of 
silver plate had been taken—that the person accused, was 
\then in the hall—and that the officers of justice were at the 
door. 
| Every eye was turned upon the stranger, whose rage had 
instantly subsided. The booty was found in his trunk. He 
| was arrested, Atte ra few days of obstinate silence, he 
made a terrible confession, He wis Robert Saint- Clair, the 
accomplice of Daumas Dupin ; the Montmorency murderer. 





The account of his being slain in battle, was a mistake : 
although it hud beon universally admitted as true: and after 
wandering over Europe, and meeting wit® many vicissitudes 





of fortune, as if impelled by an irresistible fatality, he had 
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returned to France, to lay his forfeited head upon the scaf- 
fold. 

The documents of the case do not give us the name of 
the ‘gentleman in black.’ The only information which I 
could obtain, is, that he bore a strong resemblance to a cele- 
brated physician in the vicinity of Lyons ; distinguished for 
his phrenological studies ; and who possesses an extensive 
collectiow of craniums of executed felons, neatly ranged 
around his parlor, upon mahogany shelves. 





For the Literary Journal. 


LORD BYRON, AT HIS MOTHER’S BIER. 





“On the night of his arrival at the Abbey, the waiting- 
woman of Mrs Byron, in passing the door of the room where 
the corpse lay, heard the sound of some one sighing heavily 
within; and on entering, found his Lordship sitting in the 
dark, beside the bed, She remonstrated with him, for so 
giving way to grief:—when he burst into tears; and ex- 
claimed; ‘I had but one friend in the world; and she is 
gone.’ "—Gaxvt’s Lire or Byron, 


Night’s shrouding darkness filled the room, 
No soumd rose on the air, ‘ 

While Death, arrayed in jealous gloom, 
Watched his cold victim there. 

Still were those features—pale and wan— 
The lip, unconscious, curled: 

For the enkindling soul wag gone 
‘l’o the eternal world. 


Pierced with the darts of grief severe, 
Sat the lone mourner nigh ; 
And all unbid, the frequent tear 
Shone in his trembling eye. 
Aye, let him weep! In life’s bright morn, 
His sunny hopes have fled: ° 
And now, unpitied and forlorn, 
He mourns a mother dead. 


What, though the world, harsh, mercilesss, 
Spoke of his follies done? ° 

She loved and soothed, in his distress, 
Her wild and wayward son, 

And when, in youth’s unguarded time, 
The many, loud in blame, 

Proclaimed each frailty as a crime, ‘ 
Her \ove remained the same. 


Aye, let him weep! if those sad tears 
Might speak repentance true, 

As rise the scenes of vanished years, 
And pass in dark review! 

For his young soul, suspicionless 
Of Pleasure’s Syren lures, 

Full oft hath felt the bitterness 
Her votary endures. 


Aye, let his thoughts engage awhile 
In altercation warm ; 

Till Peace d nd with gentle smile, 
His men to calm :— 

‘Till Mercy, with her angel voice, 
Shall speak of sin forgiven : 

And from earth’s false and fleeting joys, 
His spirit turn to Heaven. 


Ah, Fame !—thy flatteries, how vain ! 
Canst thou delight him, now— 

Or calm the griefs that "press his brain, 
And fire his fevered brow ? 

Vainly, now, wealth with glory vies, , 
To feed his mental flame :— 

In vain, the beautiful and wise 
Have idolized his name. 


Eternal Power; whose glory bright 
Beams through the realms above ! 

Shed on thaf troubled spirit, light : 
And melt that heart in love. 

For, dark to him, all earth appears, 
Though crowds sport gaily on— 
‘I’d but one friend, he says, in tears, 

‘ And @ven she is gone !” 


8. L. 
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We solicit the attention of the reader, to the preceding 
columns, containing the Memoir of William Taggart, and the 
communications by which it is accompanied. His unstudied 
and unpretending narrative would repay a perusal, were it 
merely for the fine exhibition of personal character which it 
contains. It, moreover, affords information respecting im- 
portant events in the War of our Independence, and partic- 
ularly illustrates some of the most interesting passage®@ in the 
history of our own State. 

But these are not the strongest circumstances which re- 
commend it to attention. We refer to it, not so much on 
account of its connection with the memgry of the dead, as 
with the gfate of the living: with the condition of the sur- 
viving daughter, whose story though brief, is terrible : 
which cannot be repeated or heard, without emotion. It has 
already been told, in the introductory remarks accompanying 
one of her poetical effusions which we inserted a few weeks 
since, 


and 


The vietim of a lingering and incurable malady, un- 
der which she has suffere@ for years ; never losing the sense 
of physical pain; and perfectly conscious of the hopelessness 
of her condition ; although possessing but slight advantages 
of education, and owing little to the influence of society; she 
has sent forth compositions which contain the emanations of 
a mind rich in endowment, fraught with beautiful and deli- 
cate conceptions, embodied in a style of language, the cor- 
rectness and purity of which, under al] these adverse cir- 


which it contains. 

We do not mean to say that her writings are not in many 
respects defective. They are so; and they could not be 
otherwise. But, considering the peculianggtuation of their 
author, they are certainly remarkable proditions : and with- 
out any allowance for circumstances, # subjected to the rules 
of rigid criticism, some of them would not suffer by a com- 
parison with the ordinary writings of many who have ac- 
quired no slight degree of celebrity. 

The references to her own severe deprivations which they 
contain, often bear a touching pathos, which finds its way 
directly to the heart ; but of heir affecting power, she her- 
self appears to be almost unconscious. There is evidently 
an absence of all design to enlist the feelings of others by 





allusions of this nature. Whenever we find them in her 
writings, they appear to come involuntarily from the depths 
of her own feelings, and to be mingled with the beautiful 
imagery of her poetry, merely through the unceasing pres- 
sure of the physical suffering from which her spirit seeks re- 
\lief among the creations of her vivid imagination. 


The proposal for publishing a collection of her poems, cer- 


\tainly deserves encouragement. We hope it will be carried 
jinto effect: for, apart from all personal considerations, their 
,intrinsic value renders them worthy of preservation. It is 
/not to furnish the author with the means of ease and enjoy- 


ment, for thiggs beyond the reach of human power; but it is 
jwith the death of alleviating, in some degree, the calami- 





Ities which surround her, that this proposal has been made. 


|| contains, 


cumstances, is scarcely less remarkable than the thoughts, 


* AneELL’s Common Scuoon Crassics ; in Six Numbers. 
Philadelphia; Marshall, Clarke & Co. Providence; Mar- 
shall, Brown & Co.—From a cugsory inspection of each of 
these volumes, as it issugd from the press, we had formed a 
highly favorable opinion respecting tf general plan which 
Mr Angell had adopted, and the manner in which it was pur- 
sued. That opinion has since been strengthened and con- 
firmed by a more careful examinatfon of the whole series. 
| These books will remedy a defect in the means of common 

school instruction, which has long been felt by teachers ; by 
furnishing a regular, systematic course of studies for the pu- 
|pil, from the simple rudiments of knowledge, to the highest 
| exercises of the ordinary school. 

| A moment’s reflection would appear sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced mind, that however ¢omplete in itself any 
text-book for children may be, it must of necessity prove 
comparatively uscless, unless it i compiled with direct ref- 
|erence to other books by which it is to be preceded and fol- 
lowed in a gourse of study : and that an entire series of vol- 
jumes prepared by a competent individual, must farnish a 
|more complete system, than can be arranged by any teacher 
who may attempt to select for the uses of his school, other 
bool@, which have not been compiled with a similar view. 

There can be but little difference of opinion respecting 
the value of Mr Angell’s plan; and we apprehend that there 
jwill be as little, respecting the merit of the works which it 
His task was certainly a difficult and responsible 
sone ; but ha has exeented it fully and faithfully, Through- 
jout the whole, he appears never to have lost sight of his 
| great object: to make every divisiongpf the series, and every 
|portion of each division, a part of & progressive sysgem ; at 
jeach step, furnishing materials to meet and encourage the 
expansion of the pupil’s mind. We therefore earnestly re- 
commegd these works to the attention of parents and in- 
structors ; and hope to see them take the place of the many 
inferior compilations which are now in use. 

Tur Youne Ornator: by Rev. J. L. Blake. Boston ; Lilly, 
Wait, Colman and Holden.—This volume, which contains a 
selection of pieces for school declamation, was prepared in 
order to supply a want which has been a topic of frequent 
remark, This has been caused by the fact, that most of the 
‘books containing exercises in declamation, are filled with se- 
‘lections whose subjects in meny instances are above the 
|comprehension of ordinary school-boys, This want has been 
judiciously supplied by Mr Blake; the contents of whose 
_work, although tastefully chosen, are not liable to the objec- 
ition which has been so justly brought against most of its 
predecessors. 


| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall be pleased to hear further from 8. L. His po- 
‘em in the present number, is will conceived, and evinces a 
degree of talent which is’ worth cultivation. He needs only 
|practice and discipline. With these, he cannot fail to suc- 
ceed, 

W. has favored us with his ‘symptoms,’ and desires to know 
‘whether or not’ he is a poet. We think not ; from the spe- 
cimen which he has sent. Our readers shall judge. 


** A ray from the setting san, 
So bright and yet so mellow, e 
Shot through the trees where I passed along 
With its beautiful tinge of yellow.” 


























‘It is honorable to those with whom it originated, 

| No one who can appreciate the productions of genius ; in- 
|| deed, no one who can feel the claims of humanity, will view 
ihe proposal ofthis nature, with indifference. The simple 
| relation of facts relating to this young lady, which has df- 
ready been given, is in itself, the most powerful appeal 
|| which can be made in her behalf. It is mournful to think 
|| upon such a mind, suffering under the infliction of a fate like 


| her’s: of a spirit so finely tempered—so framed to sympathize | 
with all the beautiful and exquisite harmonies of the outward | 


||creation—so fitted to draw instruction and delight from the 
|jexhaustless treasury of nature : debarred from all commun- 
ion with the thousand scenes of inspiration, which are con- 


pain, from which there is no relief—still rising above the 
trials which are wearing it away, and pouring forth, amid 
languishment and pain, its rich music, like the. melody of the 
dying swan, 








‘tinually furnishing other minds with the materials of new 
and expanded thought—doomed to the endurance of bodily), 


| We shall, however, be better able to answer his question, 

| when we have seen some of his poetry. e 

|} POR THE NEXT NUMBER 

|| ‘The Whale Ship ; by C****s 

| Love and Folly: (Poetical Trauslation.) 

i ON FILE, FOR INSERTION 

| Notice of “The Young Christian,” &c.; by L. L. 
Lines—To a Souvenir. 





—— — 
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 Onieivan Parers.—Autograph Memoir of William Tag- 
|| gart.—Phrenology, as illustrated by the Records of Criminal 
Justice.—Notices of Books.—Poetry. Midnight.—Lord By- 

,ron at his Mother’s Bier. 

Se.ections.—The Lron Mask.—Necessity and Invention. 
| Rammohun Roy.—The Druids.—Animaleule of the Arctic 
| Seas.—On Poetry—Jean Gordon, the Gipsy.—-Carfine In- 
| stinet—Origin of Psalm Singing.—Poetry.—The Bride's 


|| Return.—A Woman's Farewell. . 
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From the Court Magazine. 


THE BRIDE’S RETURN, 


She had her ywjsh—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreams— . 
« other! is this home again ? 
How desolate it seems ! 
Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore ; 
But Oh! the change this sad heart brings; 
This is my home no more! 


‘ I left thee ;—like the dove of old 

I left thy parent breast,— 

But on life’s waste of waters cold, 
My soul hath found no rest! 

And back the weary bird is come, 
Its woes—its wanderings o’er ; 

Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 
Yet this is home go more! 


Oh, Mother, sing my childhood’s songs; 
They fall like summer’s rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 

® To be all thine again. 

Speak comfort to me; call me yet 
* Thy Mary’—as of yore : 

Those words could make me half forget 
That this is home no more. 





Sit near me—Oh! this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain: 

I feel as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again. 

My heart beats thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o'er: 

Thou ‘rt with me, Mother:—Oh! it seeme 
Like home—eur home once more! 


®n, home and Mother! can ve not 
° Give back my heart’s glad youth ! 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth! 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, * * 
Its aimless hopes restore ? 
Ye cannot !—Mother, let me weep— 
e . For this is home no more !” 


Thou mourner for departed dreams! 
@ - On earth theré is no rest— 
° ° When grief hath troubled the pure streams 

Of memory in thy breast ; 

A shadow on thy path shall lie 
Where sunshine laughed before ; 

Look upwards—to the happy sky! 
Earth is thy home no more. 


AWOMAN’S FAREWELL 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 
Pare thee well! ’T is meet we part, 
Since other ties and hopes are thine : 
Pride that ean nerve the lowliest heart, 
Will surely strengthen mine ! 
Yes, I will wipe my tears away, 
Repress each struggling sigh, 
Call back the thoughts thou led’st astray ; 
Thén lay me down and die! 


Fare thee well !—I ’d not upbraid 
Thy fickleness of falsehood now: 

Can the wild taunts of love betrayed 
Repair one broken vow ? 

But if reproach may wake regret, 
In one so false or weak, 

Think what I was when first we met ; 
Amd read it—on thy cheek ! 


Fare thee well! On yonder tree, 
One leaf is fluttering in the blast ; 

Withered and sere—a type of me— 

° For I shall fade as fast ! 

Whilst many a refuge still hast thou, 
Thy wandering heart to save 

From the keen pangs that wring mine now ; 
I have but one—the grave ! 


From the “Comune of Time.” 
* THE MEMORY OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Nor unremembered is the hour when friends 

Met ; friends but few on earth, and therefore dear. 
Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in vain: 

Yet always sought; so native to the heart, 

So much desired, and coveted by all. 

Some I remember, and will ne’er forget ; 

My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 

Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery too ; 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 

My counsellors, my rs, and 

My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy ; 


Companions of any y desires ; in doubt, 
My oracles: my wioge in high parsuit. 


. 
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| O, 1 remember, and will ne’er forget, 

| Our meeting spots, our chosen sacred hours ; 
| Our burning words, that uttered all the soul ; 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love ; 
Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 

| Exulting, heart embracing heart entire. 


Venice.—If I were to assign the particular quality which 
conduces to that dreamy and voluptuous existence, which 
|men of high imagination experi in Venice, I should de- 
\scribe it as the feeling of abstraction, is remarkable 
in that city, and peculiar to it. pp = ger | city which 
can yield the magical delights of solitude, All is still and 
silent. No rude sound disturbs your reveries ; fancy, there- 
|fore, isnot put to flight. No rude sound distracts your self- 
|consciousness, This renders existence intense. We feel 
jevery thing. And we feel thus keenly in acity not only 
| abounding in wonderful creations of art, but each step of 
which is hallowed ground, quick with associations, that in 
| their more various nature, their nearer relation to ourselves, 
jand perhaps, theirmore picturesque character, exercise a 
| greater influence over the imagination than the moye antique 
|story of Greece and Rome. e feel all this in a city, too, 
which, although her lustre be indeed dimmed, can still count 
| among her daughters, maidens fairer than the Orient pearls 
with which her warriors once loved to deck them. Poetry, 
tradition and love, these are the graces that have invested 
with an ever charming cestus, this Aphrodite ef cities—Con- 
tarint Fleming. Py 

Tue Press.—The celebrated Andrew Marvell gives the 
|following description of the powers of the Press :—“The 
| Press, invented much about the same time with the Refor- 
mation, hath done more mischief to the discipline of our 
Church than all the doctrines can make amends for. *T' was 
a happy time when all learning was in manuscript, and some 
little officer did keep the keys of the library! Now, since 
Printing came into the world, such is the mischief, that a man 
cannot write a book, but presently he is answered! There 
have been ways found out, to find not only the people, but 
even the grounds and fields where they assembled ; but no 
jart yet could prevent these seditious meetings of letters !—' 
Two or three brawny fellows in a corner, with mere ink and) 
elbow grease, dgimore harm than a hundred systematic di- 
vines. Their @fly printing letters ; that look like so many 
rotten teeth, how often have they been pulled out by the pub- 
lic tooth-drawer! Arid yet these rascally operators of the! 
Press have got a triek to fasten them again in a few minutes, | 
that they grow as fiftn a set, and’as biting and talkative as 
ever! O Printing! How hast thus ‘disturbed the peace !’ 
Lead, when moulded into bullets, is not so mortal as when 
formed into letters! There was a mistake, sure, in the sto- 
ry of Caumus ; aad the serpent’s teeth which he sowed, were 
nothing else but the letters wich he invented.” * 





_ Tue Horse Deater.—A horse dealer is a double dealer, 
| for he dealeth more in double meanings thai your punster. 
1 When he giveth his word, it signifieth little, howbeit it stand- 
| eth for significations. He putteth his promises, like his colts; 
ina break. Over his mouth, truth, like the turnpike man, 
‘'writeth up, ‘no trust.” Whenever he speaketh, his spoke 
|hath more turns than the fore wheel. He telleth lies, not 
| white only or black, but likewise grey, bay, chesnut, brown, 
|cream and roan—pie-bald and skew-bald. He sweareth as 
jmany oaths out of court, as any man, and more in; for he 
will swear two ways about a horse’s dam. If, by God’s grace, 
he be something honest, it is only a dapple, for he can be 
fair and unfair at once. He hath much imagination, for he 
\selleth & complete set of capital harness, of which, there be 
‘notraces.’ He advertiseth a coach, warranted ‘on_ its first 
wheels,’ and truly the hind pair are wanting to the bargain. 
A carriage that hath travelled twenty summa@gg and winters, 
he describeth ‘ well-seasoned.’ He knocketfown machine 
horses that have been knocked up.on the road, but is so ten- 
pew of heart to his animals, that he parteth with none for a 
| 








fault ; ‘for, as he sayeth, ‘ blindness and lameness be mis- 
'fortunes.’ A nag, proper only for dog’s meat, he writeth 
down, but crieth up, ‘fit to go to any hounds ; or, as may be 
‘ would suit a timid gentleman.’ String-halt, hagalleth ‘grand 
ection,’ and kicking, ‘lifting the feet well up” Horses that 
drink only water, he justly warranteth to be * temperate,’ and 
if dead lame, declareth them ‘good in all their paces,’ see- 
ing that they can go but one. Reston, he calleth ‘sound,’ 
and a steed that high bloweth in running, he compareth to 
Eclipse, for he ‘outstrippeth the wind,’ Another might be en- 
tered at a steeple chase, for why—he is as fast as a church.’ 
Thorough-pin with him is synonymous with ‘perfect leg.’— 
If a nag cougheth, tis a ‘clever hack.’ If his knees be 
fractured, he is ‘ well broke for a gig or saddle.’ If he rear- 
eth, he is ‘above sixteen hands high” If he hath drawn a} 
tierce or a cart, he is ‘a good fencer.’ If he biteth, he ‘shows 
good courage ;’ and he is ‘playful’ merely, though he should 
Hplay the devil. , If he runneth away, he calleth me the 
Gretna road, and has been used to carry a lady.’ If a cob 
sfumbleth, he considereth him ‘a true goer,’ and addeth, ‘the 


much profession of religion, he is truly janlike in prac- 


a ry 
age the character even of a brute. Like unto love, he is blind 
unto all blemishes, and seeth only a virtue, meanwhile he 
gazeth at vice.—Hood’s Comic Annual. 

Apvantace or a LitTLE Know.eper.—The mysteries of 
magnetism should be unfolded to the sailor, above all men, 
since he is the one of all others whose safety depends on its 
phenomena. He should be told that on electro-magnetic 


principles, he would materially influence the march of the - 


needle,by wiping the glass which screens it—espeq@ally with 
silk. It is some years since a fact was communicated to me, 
which may be adduced in illustration ; it was that of a ship 
which arrived at Liverpool, after having been for several 
weeks the sport of winds and waves; the mariner’s compass 
having been washed overboard in a storm, their voyage was 
dreary and procrastinated ; much caution being necessary: 
,and despite of which, their fate, but for a fortuitous circum- 
stance, might have been inevitably sealed Now, had the 
simple fact of the extreme ease with which a mariner’s needle 
might be made, been known to any on board, the peril might 
have been avoided. A sewing needle, or the blade of a pen 
knife, being held in an upright posture, and struck by a ham- 
mer, and subsequently floated by cork on water, or suspend- 
ed by a thread without torsion, would become a magnetic 
needle, and point North and South; or the end of a poker 
held vertically and passed over its surface from one extreme 
to the other, would impart magnetism: and which, if the nee- 
dle be steel, would be of a permanent character.—Mechanics’ 
Magazine. ; 

INHABITANTS OF AN OystTeR.—Observations with the mi- 
croscope have shown that, the shell of an oyster is a world 
occupied by an innumerable quantity of small animals, com- 
pared to which the oyster itself isa colossus. The liquid 
enclosed between the shells of the oyster contains a multi- 
tude of embryos covered with transparent scales,which swim 
with ease. An hundred and twenty of these embryos, placed 
side by side, would not make an inch inbreadth. This liquor 
contains, besides, u great variety @f animalcule, five hundred 
times less in size, which give out a 
they are notéhe only inhabitants of 
‘also three distinct species of worms. 





is dwelling : there are 


| In order to render ourselves affable in society, we should 
|correct every appearance of harshness in our behavior. That 
courtesy should distinguish our demeanor, which springs, not 
|so much from studied politeness, as from a mild and gentle 
jheart. We should follow the customs of the world in mat- 
ters indifferent ; but stop when they become sinful. Our 
manners ought to be simple and natural, and of course, they 
will be engaging. Affectation is certain deformity. By 
forming themselves on fantastic models, and vying with one 
another in every reigning folly, the young begin with being 
ridiculous, ahd end in being vicios‘and immoral.— Blair. 





Words frequently flow from the tongue, which give offence 
when none was intended. It is therefore best to put the 
best possible construction on every thing which is said to us 
or about us. And even where observations are intended to 
wound our feelings, it is commonly best not to hetray emo- 
tion, or appear to be hurt. It was well observed by a philos- 
opher, whom an impertiment fellow was trying to provoke, 
“Tt requires a man of more consequence than you possess, to 
make me angry.” 

Demagogues, however fond they may affect to be of inde- 
pendence and liberty in their public speeches, are invariably 
tories in their private actions, and despots in their own fami- 
lies. The most violent of them have usually been formed 
by the refusal of some unreasonabl nest ; and their pa- 
triotism appears in a very questional® shape, when we see 
that they rejoice in just as much public calamity as intro- 
duces them into power, and supplants their rivals.— Lacon. 

Oceans of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes infinite 
might have been spared, if wranglers had avoided lighting 
the torch of strife at the wrong end; since a tenth part of 
the pains expended in attempting to prove the how, the 
where, and the when, certain events have happened, would 
have been more than sufficient to prove that they never hap- 


pened ag all.—Ib. 


To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured up- 
on with impunity, is knowledge sufficient for a litte great 
man.—Ib. 





It is not as thy mother says of thee, but as they neighbors 
say. 


a 
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proprietor parteth from him to go abroad.’ Thus, without 
= for he dealeth not in detraction, and would not dispar-! 
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